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ABSTRACT 

Essays contained in this document present a direction 
for policy and problemsolving in the realm of postsecondary 
education. The essays cover: (1) the "new" domain of postsecondary 
education, (2) the growth and financing of postsecondary education, 
<3) a lottery system for higher education, (4) credentialisa, (5) 
campus disaffection, (6). the redistribution of educational and 
noneducational goods, and (7) new policy directions for postsecondary 
education. (MJH) 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 



The essays contained in this issue of Notes are the 
result of a continuing focus at the Center on the prob- 
lems and perspectives of post-secondary education. In 
these essays are brought together a number of n^jor 
research approaches undertaken at the Center, includ- 
ing quantitative and structural analysis, forecasting, 
comprehensiveness, policy planning and others. 

In their original form, these essays were substanti- 
ally longer, and were pL'^nned for publication as a 
book. Last spring, however. Dr. Samuel Halperin of 
the Educational Staff Seminars in Washington, asked 
that the Center select a team to present a two-day 
seminar for congressional and executive ataff mem- 
bers on the problems of post-secondary education in 
the United States. Though the background research 
was complete, the requirements that the essays be 
sharpened and condensed into their present format 
presented new problems and challenges. 

A series of intensive discussions honed the papers 
down to approximately their present length, including 
a number of changes that clarified most of the points 
under discussion. Then, the seminar at Alrlie House 
in Washington identified some few points of remain- 



ing obscurity. At that point, the decision was taken to 
put the papers through one final revision for put^tica- 
tion in this magazine. 

While these essays contain some suggestions to solu- 
tions of the problems currently plaguing post-second- 
ary education, It is to be emphasized that their purpose 
is to raise and define significant, enduring issues and 
to point a direction for policy. An example of this is 
the difference throughout these papers between "high- 
er education" and "Post-tecondary education." The 
latter term covers a wider and mbreslgnifkant set of 
activities than has usually t>een considered In policy 
discussions; this widening of scope we feel Is a crucial 
need if the problems are to be alleviated durir>g the 
next few decades. 

A summai^ of the ma|or points made In the essays 
(S Impossible in the space allotted to this column; 
rather, I would like to emphasize the fact that these 
papers present a direction for policy and problem- 
solving in the realm of post-secondary education, not 
a program of explicit cures for the educational ills of 
adults and young adults. 

Because of the extrome length of this issue, and the 
printing costs involved, cdditionol copies are priced at 
$1 .50, rather than our usual one dollar. Single copies, 
of course, are sent to the mailing list free of charge. 
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The ''New" Domain of Post-secondary Education 



by 

Stanley Moses 

Stanley Moses- A research Fellow at the Center un- 
til September 1971, Moses has spent the last few years 
exploring and defining the "Learning Force/' in Sept- 
tember of 1971, he began teaching at Hunter College 
In New York City. He is also working on a book which 
fuliy outlines the dimensions and implications of the 
Learning Force. 

We all know that the American educational system 
has grown a great deal over the pnst few decades and 
indeed since the beginning of the republic. We know 
that this growth is reflected in both absolute numbers 
of participants, higher rates of partkipation for cohort 
age groups/ and targe increases In outlays of public 
monies at all levels of government. Probably, many of 
us are aware of the intricacies and subtleties which 
are at work in each of these three areas. And especial* 
fy the reservations Involved at the present time of the 
bust in the birth rate and the boom in budget balancing. 

8ut with all our knowledge and understand ir>g of 
the growth of the "educatiorial system'* x\\exh%x\\\ re- 
main large areas of educational activity where we are 
still ignorant and uninformed, and when I mention 
education, I am not here referring to learning. 1 am 
simply referring to a basb understanding of the struc- 
tural dimensions partlcipjtion In formal, organized 
educational experiences by the American population 
as regards numbers of participants and the amounts of 
experniitures andemp)oyn>ent involved. 

Until now, all our traditional governmental agencies 
have concentrated their efforts on recording and re- 
porting the dimensions of the Core-that sequentini 
ladder of formal educational activity ranging from kin* 
dergarten through graduate and professional schools. 
Missing frotn this accounting is the recording of parti- 
cipation In what I call the "Educational Periphery"- 
the variety of formally organized educational activities 
ranging from vocationally oriented programs In bus!* 
ness, government, the military, proprietary schools and 
anti-poverty programs, to cultural and leisure-oriented 
programs in regular Core institutions, religious educa- 
tion, television, correspondence courses/ and private 
associations. Thes^j programs satisfy the interests and 



needs, both cultural and vocational, of millions of 
Individuals. 

Also overlooked In our traditional approach to edu* 
cation are the variety of Informal r>on-organized ways 
inwhlchpeoptelearn and educate themselves. Michael 
Marien has referred to many of their activities in his 
work Of! the "educational complex.'* By Informal, I 
mean education through the media, local cultural facil- 
ities, activities In organizations, and the different forms 
of setf-directed learning In which people engage for 
the purpose of this presentation. I shall focus atten- 
tion on the formally organized aspects of non*Core 
educational activity represented in the Educational 
Periphery. At the same time, however, I wish to em- 
phasize to you that it Is the area of Informal education 
which will in the future present S0R>e of the greater 
challengas for creative thinking In educational policy. 

A great disparity exists among these various esti- 
mates regarding ;:he size of the Periphery. This may 
be attributed to differerit conceptual frameworks 
about the definition of an educational activity; d if fen 
ences in the minimum tinr>e involven>ent deemed nec- 
essary for inclusion; and different approaches to the 
phenomenon of double counting which occurs when 
the same individual participates In more than one activ- 
ity during the course of a sin^iie year. The data pre- 
sented in the following table are drawn from a variety 
of sources, both published and unpublished. Exten< 
sive contact was made with various organizations and 
personnel involved in the Periphery and the Core. 
Conslderatk)n was given to the differing estimates pre- 
sented by various studies and attempts were made to 
reconcile these differences, where possible. 

A more comprehensive assessment of educational 
activity portrays the following picture: (See Table be- 
low). We note that the total learning force. In terms 
of total 1970 head count participation, is about even- 
ly divided between the educational Core-the tradi- 
tional system of sctK>ots and colteges-and theeduca- 
tional Periphery, 

What are some of the implkations which emerge 
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from our considerations of the learning force? The 
fundamentdl challenge to public policy in the future 
will be to innovate new progranis and experlerices 
which will afford opportunities for growth arid devf I* 
opment in ways not afforded by the traditional Core 
educational system. Public policy must rethink the 
content and purposes of organized education. Does 
education refer only to the sorts of activities represent- 
ed in the Core? Traditional concepts of education 
have focused upon education as an activity engaged In 
by children or youth as a preparation for life prior to 
entering the "real world. 

The learning force concept leads to a substantially 
contrary view of education. My view challenges con- 
ventional wisdom about the purposes and goals of 
the educational system, and brings to the forefront 
many basic questions: Who is to be educated; Where 
Is one to be educated? At what time in lif j? In what 
type of programs? For what purposes? It challenges 
the nK>nopofy which the traditional Core educational 
estat>lishnoent has had over public resources. It poses 
questions for our traditional measures regerding ''edu- 
cational attainment" and disputes the primacy of cre- 
dentials as a noeasure of that attainrnent. Bringirig into 
reckoning a vast array of already existing alternative 



educational programs in the Periphery, it presents the 
possibility for an innovative and creative approach to 
planning for education which can better serve the 
needs of both individuals and society. 

Consideration of the Periphery leads to a number 
of suggestions regarding the ImplicMions of the Learn- 
ing Force concept. My contention is that the con- 
cept hac a direct relevance and contribution to make 
to our understanding of what education is In modern 
society; to the changing relationships t>etween educa- 
tion and society; to the purposes and functioning of 
educational planning on the part of government and 
other social institutions; and to new possibilities for 
personal development in both work and leisure In our 
emerging post-industria! society. Activities in the Per- 
iphery provide a new framework for the considerations 
of educational policy. A recognition of the total 
Learning Force provides the basis for making an accu- 
rate assessment of the true dimensions of education In 
American society, not only regarding enrollments, a 
matter whk:h has been emphasized in this article, but 
also comprehensive estimates regarding total educa- 
tional expenditures and total educational employment. 
A consideration of the Learning Force also provides 
the basis for making more rational decisions regard- 
ing policy for the Core as well as providing the basis 
for new initiatives in the Periphery. 

in order to think about policy for the Core we will 
have to increase our uiiderSiandinj of the Periphery as 
a system of education which offers a variety of alter- 
native f/ossibllities for individual learning and hence, 
for public poficy. A number of historical develop- 
ments in the Core make it necessary to bring to the 
forefront now, more than ever before, a considera- 
tion of the Periphery. Among these are the folla;vlr.3: 

1. the increasing rate of high ^^hool completion, 
now at the level of 80 percent; very simply^ 
after 100 years, the K-12 system will not serve 
as the main vea for future growth in the Core. 

2* certain systemic regularities in higher ^ucation 
which seem to have led to stabilized relation- 
ships between entrance and completto), there- 
by raising serious questions about the g^al of 
"a universal higher education for all" as the next 
phase of development in the Core. For the 
p^t 60 years, approxin^atety 64% of high school 
graduates have matriculated into 4-yedr degree- 
credit programs of higher education. 
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3. an increased sense of disaffection with and chal* 
tengeto the power and hegemony of higher edu- 
cation as being the ultimate and only dv^pository 
of "higher" learning. 

4. an increasing discontent with the role which edu- 
cational Institutions have pla^'ed in abetting the 
emergence of the "credentialized society." 

5. the fiscal crises resulting from commitment to 
the increasing development and expansion of the 
Core. 

6. the changing economic and social structure of 
society which indicates that many of our tradi- 
tional notions as to what people should learn- 
where, when and how-are even less valid today 
than evdr before-leading to a search for an edu- 
cational system which will provide more mean- 
ingful alternatives along the tine of "continuing 
education" or, to use the Swedish term, "recur- 
rii-jg education." 

Alt of these factors indicate that our policy lensei 
should be broadened beyond the traditional focus of 
the educational system. Where the broadened spec- 
trum leads I do not know. That is one major issue for 
discussion today. We do know that In the past, while 
the Core and Periphery have developed as two some- 
what separate and distinct systems, ther^ has always 
been a relationship between them. At the very least, 
both implicitly and explicitly, they exist os competl* 
tors for the dollars of both the public purse and the 
private consumer, 'nsomuch ss he does have the op- 
portunity to exercise some choice. V/hile in this area 
thero has been some competition, the struggle has bean 
somevvhat akin to the likelihood that five midgets, al- 
beit highly skilled, innovative and creative, would win 
the championship of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation. 

In terms of program substance, there has bren a 
good deal of interchan^, with the Periphery serving 
as the frontier of innovation and experimentation and 
the Core coopting end institutionalizing those pro- 
grams whkh demonstrate the greatest viability and 
success. In that sense we may observe thf manner in 
which junior colleges have developed programs deal- 
ing with noany of the specialized skills ar>d training 
that has been regularly provided by proprietary insti- 
tutions, business and Industrial organizations. In the 
past. In order for Periphery programs to gain legitimi- 



zation and accreditation it usually was necessary that 
they become absorbed within the institutional frame- 
work of the Core. 

A major question confronting policy makers is 
whether this past trend shall be the wave of the future. 
Are policy-makers prepared to confront some basic 
questions about the relationship between schooling 
j^nd learning, between education and occupation, and 
between credentials and capabilities; about what Is 
the legitimate arena for public involvement in the sup- 
port of education; about the larger questions of what 
should the people learn, when, where and how? If we 
approach the questions in this manner, I think we will 
discover that we already possess in this country a 
whole variety of programs and possibilities, of alter* 
natives to the regular schooling system-a matter we 
are now hearing much about-which deserves the ser- 
ious attention and consideration of public policy- 
makers. 

Where does this new perspective on the total do- 
main of post secondary education lead us? At the 
very least, the Office of Education should address It- 
self to the problem of remedying some of the huge 
information gaps which exist in our current know- 
ledge about the sizeable complexity of educatioral 
activities In the Periphery, I realize that some begin- 
nings have already been made under the Impetus of 
Dorothy Guilford and Morris Ullman of the Center for 
Educational Statistics. But, historically, these begin- 
nings have a way of being terminated as soon as they 
begin. Witness also the recent decision to clo'ie the 
ERIC Center for Adult Education, strong evidence of 
the marginality and low level priority attached to non- 
Core activities by the Office of Education. 

But even if detailed and comprehensive information 
were suddenly to be thrust upon us-l am pessimistic 
as to what difference this would make. Would federal 
policy be able to confront some of the hard questions 
(interestingly enough, usually labeled by social scien- 
tists and other such types as "soft" questions) about 
the goals of learning and personal development and 
how these relate to the huge behen>oth of the Core 
which we have created, organized, legitimized and sub- 
sidized. Once we have a better comprehension of just 
what the "domain of edu^^tion" is. Is federal poiic/ 
prepared to ask what the future shape and content of 
our educational system should be? t think that It 1$ 
only when we confront some of these more basic ques- 
tions that we can then begin to think through some 
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of the implications that the Periphery, the Learning 
Porceandthevarious forms of Informal learning consi- 



dered in this presentation, have for the formulation of 
a "better" educational policy. 



On the Growth and Financing of Post^secondary Education: 
Who Pays, Student or Taxpayer? 



by 



James 0. Byrnes 



James C Bymes-Before coming to the Center as a 
Senior Research Fellow, Byrnes was with the Office 
of Education in Washington, D. C. His interest in 
refining the data available on the quantity of in- 
struction led to the major focus of his research at 
the Center, with an emphasis on the future quantity 
of post-secondary instruction and alternative means 
of financing expected growth. A film of his projec- 
tions, "The Future Quantity of Instruction" was made 
during the Spring of 197 1, He was made an Associ- 
ate Director of the Center in August 1971. 

Post-secondary education in the United States Is In 
a severe state of financial difficulty. Despite unprece^ 
dented federal and state programs of financial assist- 
ance during the 1960's, the average number of staff 
members per student declined at a rate of minus 1.5 
percent per year from 1960 to 1970. By 1970 that 
average was 86 percent of what it vyas at the begin- 
ning of the decade. During the same period, constant 
dollar expenditures per staff member increased only 
by 1 .0 percent per year while average incomes received 
by all families in the United States increased 3.3 per* 
cent per year in real terms. During this same period 
the number of student-years of instruction produced 
Increased by 8.3 percent per year. Educational activi- 
ty more than doubled. Average expenditure per stu- 
dent-year, in constant 1968-69 dollars, Jecllned at a 
rate of minus 0.6 percent per year during Iht decade. 

In order to maintain staff-student ratios without 
change during the 1960's and enjoy the same rate of 
growth in resource use per staff member as that en- 
joyed by the rest of us In both our homes and our 
lobs, would have required 45 percent more In total 
current resources than institutions of hi'jher education 



actually used during the 19e0's. This suggests that 
there is a good deal more than simple bureaucratic 
greed behind the current cry of "financial crisis" heard 
from the educational community. 

There are two reasons why this difficulty has oc- 
curred. One is that t:ie college age population In- 
creased at a rate of 4.2 percent per year during the 
1960's. That population did not Increase at all during 
the 1950's. The second reason is that the secondary 
school system began to mature. During the 1960's, 
the locus of growth In the number of years of formaf 
education completed by the young shifted from sec- 
ondary levels to post-secondary levels. We opened 
post-secondary education to the less affluent on a 
scale unlike a,iything we had done before. This was 
necessary if grov^h In educational attainment was to 
continue^ However, by facilitating this shift In where 
growth In schoollngtakes place, we also created a new, 
but temporary, source of student demand. Post secon- 
dary education In general began to serve groups in our 
population never before served through student aid 
and by the creation of new low-tuition gov<3rnment- 
operated institutions. This brouglit an even greater 
number of students to post-secondary education dur- 
ing the 1960's than population growth and the rise 
in per capita income alone can account for. 

These factors led to the financial difficulty post- 
secondary education faces today and will continue to 
create problems for another ten years. The college^ 
age populition will continue to increase by 2.3 per- 
cent per year until 1975, and by 1.5 percent per year 
between 1975 and 1980. Continued growth fn real 
Income will bring with it continued growth In the 
average number of student-years of instruction sought 
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per per$on of college age. The opening of post-secon- 
dary Instruction for lower Income groups will continue 
to add to the demand for enrollment over and above 
what growth in real Income will produce. Growth In 
real income will continue to raise the unit cost of 
Instructional resources. Growth in rational Income, 
however^ is unlikely to exceed Its long-run hUtorkal 
rate. Thus« without an Increase in the historic J prfor* 
ity we have placed on educational uses for new national 
resources, the financial crisis In post secondary educa- 
tion will last another ten years. But. take heart, there 
Is an end in sight. I will explain. 

There are limits to how much time people will 
spend in formal education. Even if there were a com- 
pletely open post-secondary system In the United 
States today, free of all cost to students at all levels 
of post-secondary study, only a little mort than one- 
half of last year's first graders would bo expected to 
spend as many ^ 4 years at post-secondary levels b*/ 
the time they reach age 35. Let me translate that kind 
of statement into something more useful for the prob- 
lem at hand. 

even if the system were made completely free to 
students and programs broadened to accept all appli- 
cants regardless of their prior preparation, we would 
not expect enrollment to more than double between 
1970 and 1980. The reason for this \% simply that 
people have other things to do besides going to school. 

However, the reason we may expect the rate of 
increase in the average amount of time those of col* 
I ^ge age spend in formel education to accelerate in the 
1970's Is that a growing number see further education 
as the most desirable of all the alternatives available to 
thern. Generally speaking, they are quite correct in 
this view. The increased real income and wealth of 
our society comes from increased productivity in the 
conduct of both social and economic affairs. Increased 
productivity involves an Increasing division of labor 
between learning and doing. Opportunities for exper 
lential Itorning are dirr inlshing as rapidly for the col- 
lege-aga individual tod^.y as was the case 60 years ago 
for youth of high school age. The iDore experienced 
Individual, who is not prln^arily an educator, finds 
that he can afford less and less time to assist the unini- 
tiated if he is to maintain the standards of productivity 
others expect. I believe that this is one reason why we 
began to create a system of public secondary schools 
at the turn of the century. I believe ihat this Is also 
one reason why we are now creating new publicly 



supported opportunities for post-secondary education. 

Now, I want to make it absolutely clear that, a/- 
though we will find it extremely difficult to create 
meaningful post-secondary programs sufficient to bring 
about a doubling of enrollment, w& can afford to do 
that if we wish to accept the challenge. That would 
imply an annual average rate of growth in student- 
years accomniodated of 7.7 percent per year. We may 
hold the average staff-student ratio constant at its 
1970 level. We may Increase average expenditures per 
staff (Includ'ng current capital cost) by 3.6 percent 
per year. This yields a growth rate for total resources 
required of 1 1.6 percent per year between 1970 and 
1980. (See Table A) 
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If national income continues to grow at its histori- 
cal rate of about 3.7 percent per year in real terms, 
then we can afford a 10.4 percent per year growth in 
expenditures for post-secondary education with no 
change in the historical priority we have placed on 
eckjcational uses of Increments to our Income for more 
than SO years. We can afford an 1 1 »6 percent per year 
growth In resources for post-secondary education with 
a lower rate of growth in total educational expendi- 
tures than that prevailing for the past 20 years. 
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If one makes the same kirKi of assumptions for 
growth In the elementary and secondary system-that 
pre-school activities will increa'^; that the proportion 
of the young completing high school will continue to 
rise; that the average staff-student ratio will actually 
increase by 0.6 percent per year In order to avoid re- 
ducing the absolute number of staff as the school pop- 
ulation declines; and that expenditures per staff mem- 
ber will Increase at a rate of 3.5 percent per year-then 
requirements for growth in total resources will be 3.9 
percent per year, forthemore, this would allow for 
a 4.1 percent per year rate of growth In expenditures 
per student in real terms. This would represent a rate 
of Improvement in resources per student which is sig- 
nificantly higher than that which has been enjoyed by 
the elementary and secondary system for more than 
20 years. (See Table B) 



TABLE c 

Avtr»9« RatM of Growth in Total Rtiourc4 Use 
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•Technical Note: The expeodiitire weighif apply to the underlying growth 
ratiot consistent with the average rates shown. 

N.B. The ^nuat tverage rate of growth in total edocationat expenditures 
has been approximately 6.5 percent per year In constant dollari since 
1920. 
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If one simply recognizes that 1970 expenditures for 
the eiementary and secondary system were 4 times 
the amount spent for all higher education, then one 
can discover that a growth rate of 11.6 percent per 
year for expenditu res on higher education and a growth 
rate of 3.9 percent per year for the lower grades Im- 
plies a 6.9 percent per year growth rate for both. The 
growth rate for both has been roughly 5.6 percent for 
BOyearsand substantially higher than that for the past 
20 years. (See Table C) 



If we address this problem and solve it reasonably 
well in the next decade, then following 1981 require- 
ments for growth in resources for post-secc 'Klary edu- 
cation will be greatly diminished. Not only will the 
college age population decline continuously for anoth- 
er 10 years following 1981, but lower income groups 
will have access to post-secondary education. Further 
growth In educational attainment will thereafter be 
constrained by the growth in real Income per capita. 
And growth requirements for post-secondary educa- 
tion will Subside to something on the order of 6<5 per- 
cent per year even with the most generous assumptions. 

This brings us to the title question : "Who pays, the 
student or the taxpayer?" My answer Is that the tax- 
payer pays. But remember: the student is a future 
taxpayer. 

We are fond of pointing to the higher average Nfe- 
time earnings of college graduates and isklng: If edu- 
cation pays the individual so well, why not let the in- 
dividual pay the full cost? We forget that the success- 
ful student has already paid dearly In three ways. He 
must perform prodigious amounts of work. He must 
give up other activities which also might lead to a de- 
sirable future. And, he must assume a very severe 
risk that what we and our educational institutions re- 
quire him to do will, in fact, prove personally valuable 
to him In the future. About 60 percent of the range 
of incomes received in 1969 by 35-44 year old male 
college graduates was indistinguishable from the range 
of Incomes received by their cohorts who only com- 
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pleted high school. (See Chart 1.) To assume that 
the higher incomes which are visible have been caused 
by schooling, it would be necessary to deny that either 
the student or hts non-school advantages had anythlr>g 
to do with the amount of income he subsequently 
received. The on// my our post-secondary tnstHu^ 
tlons can be said to have caused one person to have a 
higher lifetime income than another is by restricting 
access to instruction in arbitrary vi^ays, 

if the educational system does no more than in- 
crease one person's income over another's, that sys* 
tem is clearly discriminatory and inequitable. The 
purpose of post-secondary education is much more 
than that. It quite literally pays each of us to give 
others a means to enhance their skills and abilities, as 
long as those slcills and abilities are not exclusive; 
that is, as long as anyone who wishes to acquire a par- 
ticular skill or insight has a chance to do so. There is 
no reason why a student should pay the full cost of 
his education unless it g)ves him some exclusive ad- 



vantage over his contemporaries. 

During the past 30 years the proportion of the 
young completing high school has risen from 50 per- 
cent to more than 80 percent. The proportion of the 
college-aged finishing 4 years of college has risen from 
about 9 percent to nearly 25 percent. During that 
same period, the distribution of Income received by 
individuals has changed very little. What has changed, 
however, is that the average income received by all 
has increased more than two-and-one half times, in 
real terms. It is society who pays for the educational 
process ^wause it is society which benefits. There may 
be good and sufficient reasons for charging students 
tuition and fees, but those reasons have little to do 
with causing students to have high Incomes. 

The manner in which we choose to finance future 
growth in post-secondary education is of deep and 
lasting importance. If this is done by creating low- 
tuition institutions under highly centralized govern- 
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mental administration, student choice w'th respect to 
where and how he pursues his education is mfnimized, 
I believe that one of the most critical ratios to be set 
through public policy is the ratio of institutional reve- 
nues from students, through tuition, to non-tuition 
revenue. That ratio now stands at roughly two to one 
in favor of non-tuition revenue to Institutions. As 
the institutional side of that ratio increases, student 
choice with respect to where and how he gets an edu- 
cation is diminished. On the other hand, if the stu- 
dent financed the total cOst of his post-secondary edu« 
cation, the public nature of our educational institu- 
tions woutd be greatly diminished. Institutions would 
have little choice but to do whatever students asked 
Institutions could no longer be expected to respond to 
what the rest of us might perceive as desirable for 
students. 

Thus my recommendation Is to create two new sup- 
plementary programs of educational aid. One should 
be a general per student-year grant sufficient to pro- 
vide a twsic minimum level of resources to any non- 
profit organization which provides educational services 
of a non-exctusive nature and which meets certain 
tests of public accountability. It would hot bediffi* 
cult to construct a short list of workable tests. 

The second new program would permit students to 



finance as much of their expenses as they wish through 
a government post-secondary education tax founda* 
tion. Students would agree to pay the foundation a 
small additional Income tax depending upon how 
much they received for their educational expenses. 
At any time the accumulated tax a student returned 
was sufficient to cover the amount advanced plus in- 
terest, the student's obligation would end. Students 
could also pre-pay their full obligation whenever they 
wished. These provisions would be necessary because 
the student could always buy out of such a tax by 
simply paying tuition out of his current resources. 
However, the tax rates would be set at such a level 
that no more than one quarter to one-half of the aver- 
age amount advanced would ever be recovered. That 
loss would constitute a new form of student aid and 
woufd be financed out of general tax revenue paid by 
us all. Student aid In this form would be distributed 
In an ideal way-according to the level of the stu- 
dent's future Income. 

In this way students would finance Institutional 
costsoverandabovethat covered by basic institutional 
grants. These differential costs would arise from the 
higher cost of more unusual or more advanced instruc- 
tion. But the student would play a stronger role In 
deciding how much of that higher-cost Instruction he 
should undertake. 



A Lottery System for Higher Education 



by 

Laurence B. DeWitt 

Laurence B, OeWitt-A Research Fellow at the Center 
with a strong background in economics, DeWitt previ- 
ously hdd an article in the "Right to Read" issue of 
Notes ff/, f Fall 1970) when he collaborated with 
A. Dale Tussing on "The Costs of Illiteracy. " 

Let us look for a moment at higher education In 
terms of a set of trade-offs between three interests: 
students, society, and the colleges. The students have 
two, not entirely separable. Interests in higher educa- 
tion. Firsts and most obviously, higher education is 



the path to desirable and lucrative jobs. And a college 
education is increasingly necessary for such jobs. Sec- 
one, there is a range of aesthetic, £elf*fulfillfng and 
maturing Interests which higher education can satisfy. 
These are Internal-they are intangibles. 

Society Of 'The Public" has interests very much 
parallel to those of students. First, it has a need for 
trained personnel : engineers, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, 
and so forth* Second, there are collective benefits 
from having an enlightened citizenry which Is some- 
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what knowledgeable about and interested in art/ 
science, public affairs, and so forth. We can note at 
thii point that these social or public Interests match 
up with the Interests of the students: In both cases 
there fs an occupational and also an "enlightenment'^ 
concern. 

Consider, for a moment, that the primarv Interests 
of the colleges and universltteimay l>e altogether dif- 
ferent. They are largely concerned about prestige-* 
thefr own prestige as compared to that of other col- 
leges and universities. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion are popularly misunderstood to be primarily con- 
cerned with teaching and research. This Is a fallacy. 
They ere primarily concerned with raising or at least 
malntalnlf>g their position In the academic hferarchy 
or pecklng-order. An administrator's prestige and 
status are very much a function of the prestige of the 
college or university wherb \e works. A faculty mem- 
ber's prestige and status are also very much related to 
the pecking-order of the college where he is employed, 
but it is also a function of his personal standing In his 
field, which isdetermined by his research. 

None of this should be taken to mean that colleges, 
administrators, or faculty are not concerned with 
teaching. T/?eK ar^ Nor does this mean that faculty 
members and administrators are not concerned with 
serving the public interest. In fact^ It might be argued 
that, taken as a whole, the professional academic com- 
munity Is more personally and sincerely concerned 
atx>ut furthering the public interest than any other 
major occupational group. 

Nonetheless, we must continue and ask: In what 
form is this concern expressed? The suggestion here 
ts that, like almost all people, their own interests, c> 
reers, ambitions, status, and so forth come first. I see 
the colteges-foculty and adminlstrators-worki.^ on 
behalf of the public interest once their own funda- 
mental and personal prestige concerns have been satis- 
fied. And this satisfaction comes from their particu^ 
lar college admitting the most highly qualified students 
they can lay their hands on. The reason is simple: the 
better the students attending a particular college, the 
greater Is its prestige. Of course, there are secondary 
reasons too. For instance, most faculty members de- 
rive more pleasure from teaching bright students than 
from teaching the duller ones. But the primary motive 
remains that of maintaining or enhancing the academic 
status of the institution. 



Another way of looking at acodemic prestige and 
status-^and the way in which It Is usually discussed by 
administrators and facjity members-Is In terms of 
standfrds-malntalningstandards. Onemlght well ask: 
Well, what's wrong with maintaining standards? Cer- 
tainly we do not want low quality higher eduvition. 
The question here concerns the definition of "stand- 
ards" and "quality." And the problem is thf these 
terms-standards and quality-are usually used to refer 
to the students themselves as Inputs to the higher edu - 
cation process*, not to their growth/development, or 
learning. It refers to something that has already hap- 
pened to the students defers they attend college, rath- 
er than to the quality of the process they undergo 
while attending college. It ts worthi noting that there 
are virtually no measures of the "value adcted" to an 
individual, or his learning, in the course of his college 
education. We can observe that the "best" schools 
produce what are in some sense the '*bM" ^iraduates, 
but we cannot tell If this Is simply beca^jse these 
schools begin with the best high school gnvluates In 
the first place. This tells us nothing about how much 
th^ college adds to Its students. Nor does It tell us 
anything about whl<^i sorts of schools are most likely 
to make the greatest contribution to which types of 
students. In this area there Is almost a total knowl* 
edge vacuum, despfte tfw fact that ft {$ tha sfngfa most 
Important question about the substance of higher 
education. 

There is, of course, a social equity principle behind 
the notion that the best students should be admitted 
to higher education, and that the best students should 
be placed in the best colleges, the mediocre students 
in mediocre colleges/ and so forth. The principle has 
been labelled "merit." The best high school students 
are seen as being the most deserving of or the most 
able to utilize the best higher education. As was 
pointed out above, there simply ts no data available On 
who is able to utilize what sort of higher education 
how well. And the former point-concerning who de- 
serves any or what sort of higher educat!on*-consti- 
tutes an enormous, problematic assumption. One 
might equally well argue that the academically dullest 
deserve it the most, because they are the most In need. 
Similarly, one could argue that since higher education 
Is Increasingly a publicly provided service, and that 
since "possessing" a higher education confers enor- 
mous monetary benefits on the specific Individuals 
who receive it, that ril persons should be provided an 
equal chance to gain \h\% publicly conferred benefit. 
Given that there exists a hierarchy or pecklng-order tf 



colleges, di>d given that the educations and degrees 
offered by the "top" schools are more valuable than 
those offered by the "bottom" schools; It can be con- 
tended that all applicants should be provided an equal 
chance of being admitted to the school of their choice, 
This could be done by a device %\fc\\\?^ to that now em- 
ployed for distribut'ng a major publicly conferred 
burden: the military draft lottery* Aithou^ this may 
strike many as a radical proposal, It ^outd be noted 
that colleges using a random admissions procedure 
would in fundamental ways be similar to the now 
rather "traditional" comprehensive high schools. 

We must now ask what all of this has to do with 
public policy and the public interest. It seems reason- 
able to look at this In terms of two major concerns: 
First, the welfare of the society as a whole-our col- 
lective Interests, and, second/ the fair and equitable 
treatment of the individuals comprising our society. 

Concerning the first of these, it is clear that we, as 
a society, benefit from having the best possible doc- 
tors, lawyers, politicians, engineers, and so forth* It Is 
possible to extend this concern into a very "elitist" 
position: This top leadership strata of our society {s 
by far our most important national resource-the bet- 
ter they are, the inore developed and advanced our en- 
tire society becomes, and we all share in this progress. 
Therefore, every possible educational advantage should 
be directed to these future leaders. But (t is also pos- 
sible to look at this same concern in an entirely dif- 
ferent way. ' It is quite reasonable to argue that these 
same "heir apparents" to the power structure of the 
nation will rise to the top positions regardless. 
whether or not they go to Harvard and Berkeley. Fur- 
thermore, if one senses that the major problems and 
crises confronting this society fall Into the range which 
can broadly be described as "human" and "distribu- 
tional" rather than "technical" and "aggregate," such 
as poverty and the distribution of income and iol>s, 
racial antagonisms. Interpersonal cooperation, com- 
munication, and coordination, and so forth, then 
doesn't it seem quite reasonable to suggest that the 
last thing we need is a falriy rigid, hierarchical system 
of education (n which the wealthy and middle class 
tend to dominate the "better" schools, while the lower 
income classes and the blacks tend to populate the 
"worst" schools? 

The second major public policy concern-the fair 
and equitable treatment of all individuals in the soci- 
ety-can be looked at in similar terms. There are sev- 



eral different principles of equality which can be em- 
ployed, and they result In drastically different con- 
clusions. The "merit" or "excellence" principle has 
already been described: Those who are in some sense 
most "able' ■ or most ^'accomplished" are seen as being 
the most deserving: This can be viewed as entirely 
complementary to the "elitist" and "heir apparent" 
positions just outlined. 

But there Is also a contrary, more egalitarian, prln^ 
ctpleofequity. It, too, was mentioned earlier. Higher 
education is Increasingly a public activity. It confers 
considerable monetary and other adv^antages upon 
those who receive it. Certain individuals should not 
be favored over other individuals in this gigantic public 
sweepstake? Furthermore, it would do much to re- 
duce such enormous domestic crises as poverty and the 
distribution of income, and frictions between races 
and income classes were we to establish a more fulty 
equal system of hi^er education in which everyone 
regardless of race, aeed, sex, academic achievement, 
or native intelligence. Is given an equal chance to reap 
the benefits of higher education. A lottery system for 
selection into higher educadon and into particular in- 
stitutions of higher education appears to be oneway 
to accomplish that social objective. 

So far I have talked rather broadly about social 
interest and social equity. Thase clearly are fully legit- 
imate public policy concerns. But there Is also a more 
immediate) way in which a lottery system is of rele- 
vance to educational policy. 

Throughout this century-and especially during the 
last twenty years-higher education has undergone an 
enormous quantitative expansion. This has been the 
direct result of an Increasing demand by the public for 
the benefits which a college education provides. So 
far higher education has done a fairly satisfactory Jot> 
of meeting this demand. But I suspect that this satis- 
faction will be very short lived, em) if the number of 
new openings in higher education continues to grow 
at past retifS. 

The reasoning Is simple. For those social groups 
recently admitted for the first time to higher educa- 
tion, this has represented a dramatic step forward for 
themselves personally and for the society as a whole. 
But where have those "newly admitted" social groups 
been placed in higher education? I referred earlier to 
the existence of a fairly clearly defined pecklng-order 
of higher education institutions. It is fairly obvious 
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that the newly admitted social groups (largely middle 
class and lower middle class blacks and whites) have 
been funneled for the most part Into the lowest reaches 
of the higher educational hierarchy. So far this has 
not cai)$«d rhany problems because the simple act of 
admlsston to hlj^^ef educatton-any form of higher 
educatton-has seemed quite Impressive. After all. It 
is $ college educBtlon. But the real question is not 
simply "Who gets a college education." It also In- 
volves asking ''What kind" of an education and "How 
good" an education. 

Starkly put« for how long will lower-middle and 
low income parents and students, especially black ones, 
be content with what they have good reacon to regard 
as a "second class" higher education? Not only are 
more public dollars spent on your education if you 
go to a "better" school, but also you are more likely 
sut>sequently to earn a higher income. 



Given the massive criticism of higher education 
from many quarters in the past few years, a new attack 
on higher education from this equity ("who goes 
where") basis could expect to find many allies waiting 
in the wings. This would be especially so if such new 
discontent was expressed in terms of equal educational 
opportunity. And this seems most likely. The massive 
"experiment" with open admissions in the City Uni- 
versity of New York can be viewed m one major step 

This direction. 



A random admissions procedure would be oneob* 
vious institutional response to such discontent and 
criticism. Less extensive, but still satisfactory, re- 
sponses might be possible. But if my prognosis is cor- 
rect, the Institutional response will have to be quite 
drastic-drastic on the order and degree of widespread 
adoption of a lottery system for admission io colleges. 



Credentralism in our Ignorant Society 



by 

Michael Marian 

Michael Marlen-Much of Marien's recent efforts have 
gone Into establishing a ''Consortium of Futures In- 
formation'' to help futurists keep abreast of emerging 
knowledge development In their field. He is the com- 
piler 0/ two annotated bibliographies of educational 
futures literature, both available from EPfiC Publica- 
tions, He is a regular contributor to this publication, 
and 'J Research Fellow at the Cen ter. 

Every society-whetherpre-industrial, industrial, or 
post industriat-must have some procedure or proced- 
ures for social selection or determining who will oc- 
cupy important positions. 

In a simple society, there are few positions of im- 
portance and the occupants of these positions are gen- 
erally determined by. a single and simple criterion such 
as heredity. There are no requirements to be a 
peasant, or even an unskilled factory worker. But in 
a complex, interdependent, service society, there are 



many roles to be filled requiring a high level of skills 
and knowledge, and we increasingly employ -or should 
emptoy-many sophisticated measures for selecting 
those who will occupy such roles. 

Indeed, it is important to recognize an emerging 
knowledge society, where the various sources of em- 
ployment depending on the production anc utiliza- 
tion of knowledge may account for one-h^if of the 
total iiational product by the end of this decade. To 
survive as such a society, we require sophistteated pro- 
ducers and users of information. Without such sophis- 
tication In our labor force and our citlzenrv, we can- 
not function as a society any more than the military 
can conduct successful operations without adequate 
intelligence, intelligentiy used. The processes of en- 
couraging excellHv e, and selecting the best men and 
women for the broad^iing upper labor force Increas- 
ingly becomes a fundamental concern for the public 
interest. 
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But as W6 move to a past-Industrial $octety« we find 
many organizations and practices, established in other 
times for other purposes/ to be obsolete Such obso- 
lescence can also be found In our procedures for social 
selection. 

The set of practices that we presently use involve 
credentials/ examinations, accreditation, awards, pa- 
tronage, nepotism, measurement of job performance, 
and human Judgment. Each practice has been studied 
singly to some degree, but the entire array-or system- 
ts seldom if ever considered. Such an overview will 
not be attempted here, although much could be said 
about the deficiencies of examinations and their con- 
trit>ution to unequal opportunity, or the superficial 
criteria for accrediting institutions that often inhibit 
excellence instead of promote it. 

Rather, several brief comments will be addressed 
to our use of credentials/for tt is this practice, perhaps 
above all others, that characterizes our system of social 
selection. And our worship of credentials has created 
numerous problems. 

Artificial Demand for Education, The demand 
for credentials creates an artificial demand for the ser- 
vices of educating Institutions. There are many who 
attend classes primarily for gaining a credential and 
not for purposes of learning. Learning may neverthe- 
less take place, but tt is forced learning, creating a dis- 
taste for the ^elf-directed inquiry that Is increasingly 
necessary throughout or^a's life. Graduate programs 
in education are a notable example where enhance- 
ment of professional capabltity Is rarely an outcome 
and where dependencies on classrooms and progi ams 
are created. 

7. Artiflctat Restraints to Learning. Incur complex 
society, fiere is much for all of us to learn, and there 
are m3ny people who wish to learn but are reatraineo 
from doing so by credentlalism. Even where there Is 
no scarcity of instructional resources or limited job 
opportunities, enrollment In courses and programs is 
restricted by using diplomas as entry passes, rather 
than judging one on what he knows or is willing and 
aUeto learn. 

3. Overlooking Obsolescence. Credentials do not 
reflect obsolescence. Our tradition of awarding dt* 
plomasdates back to a time when knowledge was rela- 
tively static and an individual could be reasonably 
educated for a lifetime upon leaving an institution. 



This Is obviously not the case today, and in some areas 
of learning, such as engineering, an Individual is con* 
sidered obsolete In 6 or 10 years If he has not pMrsued 
his continuing education. Even In the liberal arts, 
there are many differences in t'ae experience repre- 
sented in a college diploma awarded in 1970, as op- 
posed to one awarded In 1950 or 1930, If education 
Is d amattcaliy changed in forthcoming years-as ad- 
vocated by many contemporary crlttcs-the degrees 
awarded In the past will become even more obsolete. 

Because we have yet to formally recognize the era 
of the decaying degree, there are many Individuals who 
are ostensibly qualified by virtue of their diplomas, 
who would not measure up to contemporary standards. 
In this respect, the young, who are presumably up-to- 
date upon graduation, are at a relative disadvantage to 
the old. 

4. Generational Inversion. The young are at an ad- 
vantage over the old, however, because despite many 
deficiencies they are increasingly better prepared for 
the future, and they are given degrees that may or may 
not reflect their superiority over the old. In many- 
but certainly not all-respects, the skills and knowl- 
edge of the young are more relevant to our emerging 
society, and the young do not suffer from the burden 
of ha'/ing to unlearn the old ways In order to accom- 
modate the new. This problem of actual differences 
is aggravated by the false differences Imposed by cre- 
dentialism. The young are Increasingly given degree- 
credit for the same learning that had not been credited 
in the past. Moreovet. rhere are many older people 
who have acquired Importivit knowledge and skills- 
through work experience, formal classes in non-degree 
granting educating institutions, or in self directed 
learning projects-whlch Is not reflected 1h degree- 
credit or credentials. 

6. Artificial Social Classes. There is an irpmense 
variation among institutions granting ostensibly simi- 
tar diplomas, as well as among individuals within an 
Institution who obtain the same diploma. To treat 
all high school gradi*ates as paisessing the same level 
of "education" Is a convenient pseudo-egalitarian fi^ 
tion encouraged by sociologists, pollsters, and em* 
ployers. Rather, In the knowledge society, we are 
creating artificial social classes of high school gradu- 
ates, college graduates, and advanced degree holders- 
refusing to recogn'^e that the variation among degree- 
holders may be as great as tfie variatk)n between de- 
gree-holders and non-degree holders. And thus. In the 
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midst of pseudo egatitaridnlsm, we also have pseudo- 
meritocracy. 

6, The Myth of the Well-Educated Nation, it is a 
dangerous illusion to count the growing proportion of 
degree-holders in our population end conclude that 
we are well-educated relative to the past, or even that 
we are over-oducating ^s a result of unemployment 
among scientists. Through better formal and informal 
learning, we obviously kr-ow more about man, nature, 
and society than In the pist. But "progress" related 
to past attainments is not an appropriate measure of 
what we need to know. Rather, the changing attri- 
butes of our society requires more karning and new 
forms of learning. If we set conterr porary standards 
of what we should knov , relative to what we actually 
know, we may find a growing gap between needs ar>d 
attainments, and an increasingly ignorant society. This 
fundamental observiition 1$ inhibited by counting de- 
gree-holders and proclaiming that we are consequently 
well-educated. 

« « # > • 

The six problems outlined here-artificial demand 
for educatfoi\ artificial restraints to learning, over- 
looking oh^lescence, generational inversion, artificial 
social Classes, and the myth of the well-educated na- 
tion- aro only suggestive of the difficulties arising from 
credentialisn 1/ As we evolve to a knowledge^Jependent 
bi t oot-yet-knowledgeable society, these problems of 
tonorrow will be aggravated until they finally f -^rface 
as serious public issues. 

We could act now by informing ourselves about 
social selection and consciourly shaping the entire 
system of practices to fit our national goals or we 
could let matters muddle along and evolve uncon- 
sciously, as in the past. But in doing so, we shall suf- 
fer severe social costs of by-passed excellence and re- 
straints to learning. Whether or not we consciously 
take action, there are three basic alternatives for the 
future that appear more probable and desirable than 
the present system, which cannot survive much longer. 

-A genuine meritocracy would insure that creden- 
tials reflect abilities for all persons at all places and at 
ait times. All diplomas would be temporary and con* 
tingent on mandatory renewal examinations, and 
adults would necessarily be provided with every pos- 
sible opportunity for continuing their learning and 
keeping up with the young. Changing standards of 



merit would insure that we no longer succumb to the 
myth of being well-educated. 

-At the other extreme, we might virtually tbahdon 
our use of credentials and minimize the use of exam- 
inations. The need for excellence would be satisfied 
by actual job performance. In education, for example, 
proven ability to facilitate (earning would be the only 
job requirement, and, where there are many applicants 
fx a Job, selection would be made after a probation 
period; Thts alternative would be compatible with 
the humanistic objectives that are widely advocated 
for tomorrow's education -such as schools without 
failure, non-grading at lower levels and pass/no pass at 
higher levels. It would suggest that everyone Is cap- 
able of learning, and that it Is necessary for everyone 
to maximize his learning. 

-The third alternative would be 3 complex syn- 
thesis of the first two, adhering to the principles of 
multiple skills, multiple measures, and multiple chanc- 
es-and perhaps loosely known as a "multi-meritoc- 
racy." We would value a wide range of human attri- 
butes and a wider raiige of social roles than at present, 
Excellence as a parent, ai> auto mechanic, and a police- 
man would be valued. Accordingly^ multiple measures 
for sriectiot^ vw)uld be judiciously employed* The use 
of credentials and examinations would become far 
less rigid, white at the same time extended, throurfi 
optional renewal mechanisms, to recognise problems 
of obsotescen^:e. Broader definitions would be em- 
ployed so that excellence and diversity might be pro- 
moted in Individuals and among institutions. And, in 
a society wliere serial careers will be nece$$ary for 
many, multiple opportunities for self-renewal and ca- 
reer choice at any age would become widespread. 

• • • * • 

How could the federal government hasten one of 
these alternative futures-a matter that surely would 
appear to be fundamentally in the national interest? 

At present, there is no conscious attempt by tho 
federal government to regulate social selection. This 
is curious, for the government regulates civil rights, 
transportation, the stock market, agricultural prices, 
9^omIc energy, the power system, the environment, 
the monetary system, food and drugs, labor relations, 
and interstate commerce-all In an attempt to balance 
powers in the public Interest. But the government Is 
far from uninvolved in promoting credentialism, for 
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\U hiring, funding and information collection alt serve 
to aggravate the problems of credentialism in our ig- 
norant society. Thus, the government could consider 
outside regulation; as well as internal reforms. 

A wide variety of control options are posslblei cov- 
ering a spectrum from the laissez-faire of tho present 
to full control of examinations, credentials/ accredit 
tation, and awards-which would be politically im- 
probable and quite undesirable. But there are less ex- 
treme measures, such as better data collection, spon* 
sored research, ad hoc investigation by Congressional 
committees or a Presidential commission, or a perma- 
ment regulatory body. Indirect measures could also be 



taken throu^) reconsidering Civil Service requirements, 
the utilization of so called "educational attainment'' 
measures by the Bureau of the Census, and the favor* 
tng of degree«granting institutions In the granting of 
funds and collecting of information. 



It Is paradoxical that, In our fhformatlon-gtutted 
society, so little Is known on the total configuration 
of our social selection. Such a concern Is not only 
fundamental to the future of our society, but can also 
yield a fresh approach to some of our educational and 
social problems. These comments will hopefully erh 
courage further exploration. 



Campus Disaffection, Present and Future 



by 

A. Dale Tussing 

A. Date Tussing" Associate Director of the Center, 
Tussfng is also Associate Professor of Economics at 
Syracuse University's Maxweli School of Pubilc Af- 
fairs. His article "Campus Unrest and American For- 
eign Policy" will soon appear ti Change magazine. 
His major focus at the Center has been to de)/elop 
economic forecasts through the year 2000, in order 
to define the environment In which educational policy 
decisions will he made. 

No competent and well-known authority predicted 
the messive disaffection from our schools which is 
one of the major news stories of our times. And no 
competent and well-known authority is incapable of 
producing a lengthy and convincing list of ex post 
explanations. 

There are then, plenty of explanations of disaffec- 
tion with the schools. We do not propose to add an- 
other list. Instead, we have developed a way of look- 
ing at the disaffection problem, and at the "clients" 
of the school system, which has proved to be very 
helpful in understanding them. Our analysis focuses 
on the purposes of education, because we view disaf- 
fection as largely a crisis of purp^^^. 



While these essays are explicitly concerned with 
post-secondary education, disaffection knows no such 
limits. Our analysis applies to secondary as well as 
post-secondary education. Disaffection Is not the 
same as either disruption or unrest, through both al- 
most certainly imply disaffection; one can be disaf- 
fected both quietly and atone. 

Three Client Groups 

Different groups use the schools for different 
things, but the dominant purpose of the American 
schools in recent decades has been for "making it." 
By "making it" we mean success in life-not lust in 
economic terms, but also in terms of social legitimacy 
and status. In spite of our admiration of the "self* 
made man/' in practice we expect people to use the 
schools to make it. 

"Making it" includes upward economic and social 
mobility, but it is not identical with it. That is, chil- 
dren of the poor and disadvantaged are expeuted to 
"make it" throu^ the schools, but so are the children 
of the successful. They are expected at least to go 
through the motions of "making it" all over again 
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each generation, and are expected to use the schools 
In doing so. 

Let the schools' client population (pupils and par- 
ents, primarily) be sorted Into three principal groups, 
namely, the makers, the non-makers, and the post* 
makers. 

The. first two, the makers and non-makers, have 
the same set of uses of the schools and goals of edu- 
cation, namely, making it, in the sense discussed. They 
differ from one another In an Important respect, how- 
ever: the makers use the schools successfully, while 
the non-makers do not. This does not mean that the 
makers will all l^e college or even high-school gradu- 
ates. It means that they see the schools as a vehicle 
for attaining Or assuring adequate success, in thetr 
own eyes; and for them the schools 'Nvork." The 
non-makers, on the other hand, either see themselves 
failing in the schools or see the schools falling them; 
that is, they accept that the schools have the function 
just mentioned, but the schools are not achieving this 
function in their case. 

The Post*Makers 

The third group/ the post-makers, requires more 
discussion. 

A large and growing minority of today's school- 
age generation have values which apparently differ 
radically from those of past generations, and one ele- 
ment in this shift has been what might be called a 
change in the Importance of "success," In particular a 
decline in the significance of one's joh. Attitudes 
towards jobs, income, and economic legitimacy are 
strikingly different among generations, as between the 
older vrfiich has known real poverty or real Insecurity, 
or both, and which has lived through the most catas- 
trophic industrial collapse In American economic his- 
tory, and the younger generation which has experi- 
enced not only affluence but uninterrupted affluence. 
I.e., security. Rejection of traditional economic de- 
finitions of life's purposes is most common, moreover, 
among precisely those youth whose own family back- 
ground have been the most comfortable and secure. 

We are not saying that it Is becoming common 
among young people to reject material well-being. In- 
stead, the point Is thst material well-being Is Increase 
Ingly taken for granted, and the quest for economic 
security has ceased to be a central ta^ of life, More- 



over, from a plateau of economic sufficiency, many 
young people who have not experienced want place 
less emphasis on earning still more and mere, than do 
a depression and-war- shortage scarred older generation. 

Where survlval itseif is no longer an issue, and 
where economic Insecurity Is really unknown, then 
one's "job" ceases to be the centerpiece of his life. 
The schools, both In their educating and their certify- 
ing functions, have closely keyed their own purposes 
to "jobs" and '^success." As tho meaning of these de- 
clines In Importance, so must t/e meaning of the 
schools. The minority who have rejected the tradi- 
ditlonal purpose of the schools, and who are essen- 
tially beyond making It, are the group we have called 
the/)0sr-mai(r^5. Though there are notewortfiy excep- 
tions, by and large they are primarily the children of 
successful urban and suburban families. Some express 
their disaffection pollticaiiy, some "culturally." Thetr 
concerns, in colleges and universities, in secondary 
schools, and even in junior high schools, range from 
revamping the curriculum and authority structure, to 
national politics and foreign policy, from astrology 
to ecology, and from mysticism to music and drugs. 
Lest the Image conjured up by this description seems 
to apply to a tiny, far-out long-haired minority, let it 
be plain that there seem to us to be a much larger 
group of those young people who take for granted 
material security, who then reject as life's goal attain- 
ing or Insuring It, who are casting about for some other 
sense of purpose in llfe-and who therefore reject the 
purposes of the makers. 

Types of Disaffection 

We believe it is useful to distingul^ among dif- 
ferent types of disaffection. 

First there is the disaffection of non-makers, who 
accept that they are expected to make it through the 
schools, and who fall to do so. Without examining 
why they are non-makers (a crucial question), it 
should hardly be surprising if they are frustrated, re- 
sentful, and angry at themselves, or at the schools, or 
at those who demand that they make it, or some com- 
bination of these. 

Second is the disaffection of makers who are mem- 
bers of the "group of last entry"-the term used else- 
where by Dr. Thbrna* f^* Green to denote tbo last 
group In society to reach a particular leve! In a sequen- 
tial educational ladder. As Dr. Green notes, this Is 



thd only group in society absolutely unable to gain 
any distinction by completing that level-^graduatir^ 
from high school, for Instance. 

K the advance guard of the group of last entry are 
drawn from the same social, economic/ and racial 
group as the non-makers, there will be reason for them 
to be disaffected whether or not they are successful 
in school. 

Quite different is the disaffection of the post- 
makers, whose dissatisfaction with the schools Is even 
less focused than that of the preceding two groups. 
Some wilt be merely bored by school-not because it 
is too easy, or too slow, but because what it \% about 
do<>s not interest them. Some will press for educa- 
tional "relevance," a term open to a variety of Inter; 
pretatlons. Some will seek alternatives to the regular 
school system; Some will dedicate themselves to 
political I Including "revolutionary") purposes. These 
possibilities are derived from observation; there is no 
3 priori v^a^ of knowing what fills a purpose- vacuum. 

In spite of their differences, whether they are non- 
makers concentrated in urban areas, and mainly blacks 
and other racial minorities, or whether they are post* 
makers concentrated in suburban areas, and mainly af- 
fluent whites, both groups of disaffected often em- 
ploy a common rhetoric. Since this t$ so, since their 
most politicized and articulate members view them- 
selves as being In some kind of all lance/ and since they 
are all, In any case, young people In a day of "youth 
culture" and "generation gap,'' it is easy to tJ.ink of 
the disaffected as being one group, witf) a common 
set of attitudes and causes, and a common future. 
To do so would be a major mistake. 

Disaffection and Conflict 

Disaffection and conflict are not the same. As 
noted, one can be disaffected all by himself. But 
when groups with conflicting values and purposes 
are brought together In large groups, and when one or 
more groups are disaffected, then conflict, find occa- 
sionally violence, is a predictable consequence. 

It Is no exaggeration to say that our schools are 
dominated by rnakers. Thay are the mo?t numerous 
{|r6up dfif)Ong tha client population. Evan thoujglh In 
libft ik>«^ arhofis thd iladan^r though 

Mi thi'pai^ntirthi numb^i 6f pOst-nrwikiBhW rdpldly 
catching up with th^t of m$kers, It Is still trUe that 



faculty, administrators, superintendents, regents and 
other lay boards, and etecte<! public officials are vir- 
tually without exception drav^ n from the maker group. 
And when all college and university students across 
the U.S.A, are considered, makers still surely pr^ 
dominate. 

This group of makers Is liable to view non-makers 
as trouble-making failures, whose disaffection and aca- 
demic failures are viewed as separate and mutually re- 
inforcing. They are liable to view last-entry makers as 
non-makers. And they are likely to view post-makers 
d3 Incomprehensible, unappreclatlve, and unrealistic, 
and occasionally as products of excessive permissive- 
ness, as dangerously radical, as self-indulgent hedonists, 
or just as "campus bums." 

The three disaffected groups will have equally unv 
pleasant notions of the dominant maker group, view- 
ing them as racist and manipulative, or at best crass 
sell-outs It wilt be easy to develop political, class, 
and/or racial arguments against that dominant group, 
and these arguments can easily be vested with moralis- 
tic connotations. 

The Future of Disaffection 

There Is great interest In the question of whether 
disaffectlor) and conflict In the schools will subside or 
continue, and if they m to continue whether they 
will take familar or entirely new forms. Our analysis 
suggests that they will continue, but that they will 
take somewhat different forms. We will discuss the 
future we see, under headings corresponding to the 
three client groups discussed earlier. 

Non-nK <ett, Conflict and disaffection associated 
with non-makers will continue for a decade and be- 
yond. 

One reason Is the probl^ of motivation. If for 
racial, economic, and/or Institutional reasons, mem- 
bers of the non-maker group cannot In fact "make it'- 
in vocations no matted how well th^y do In school, or 
If it appears to them that they cannot, then there is 
little that can be done In tb^ ^booh to make make^ 
out of them. 

Another problem Is the tendency of advantaged 
groups In American society to tak^ over for themselve* 
promising speeiat |5rogrdms Intended as compensatory, 
remedial effbrti for h6ri-mekeri. Unless femedtai pro- 



grams can be devised which are at the same time ef- 
fective and acceptable to non<maker$ and In some way 
unavailable and/or unattractive to the remainder of 
society, It Is difficult to employ the school system or 
extra-school ^system programs to make makers out of 
nonmakers. 

Artd third, by 1987, It Is anticipated that 90% of 
18-y ear olds will have successfully completed grade 
twelve, leaving only 10% of the eligible population as 
nori-makersby that definition. As this last percentage 
fails, the remaining group of non-makers contains an 
increasing proportion of emotionally and/or mentally 
handicapped young people, for whom the social costs 
of completing that level may be very considerable; 
even when compared with the social benefits. Since 
some of the handicaps-including retardation-may be 
(or seem to be) socially Imposed rather than genetic, 
and since for a variety of reasons blacks and other 
minority groups may be overrepresented in this resid- 
ual pool of non makers, it will be difficult either to 
accept failure for this group or to deal with it through 
special (segregated) schools, even were that thought 
to be educationally sound. They will be In the schools, 
in short. The prospect of a smaller and hence more 
isolated group of non makers, comprised more heavily 
of emotionally, mentally, and physically handicapped 
children, and drawn heavily from lower socio-econom- 
ic groups and from non-white races, is one of cor. 
tinulng conflict. 

Makers. Many of the parents who have urged their 
children to work hard, stay with it, and "get an edu- 
cation" by finishing secondary school, will soon be- 
gin to find that those with only a secondary school 
diploma are not socially regarded as having an educa- 
tion. Employers who today use the high school di- 
ploma (together with one's arrest record and other 
"objective data") as job-rattoning devices and as prox- 
ies for desired traits will by then find that the high- 
school diploma, since virtually everyone has one, 
neither rations jobs nor is a proxy for any distinguish- 
ing trait. 

This Is what Prof. Green elsewhere In this volume 
refers to as the "Law of the Moving Target"; as the 
group of last entry attains the level In the system (e.g. ^ 
completing grade twelve) that Is socially deemed to 
separate "Mr^fd^^^ from "uneducated," this target 
moves on to i higher level. 

The Important implication Is that even If the schools 



do their job thoroughly and effectively, and educate 
everyone through the twelfth grade (or any other 
level), it may be impossible for everyone to be a 
malcer The definition of "maker" may change. 

The moving target, then, like the Northern-city 
myth among an earlier group of Southern blacks, may 
be explosive In Its Impltcattons. However, these ef- 
fects may be felt mafnly outside the schools, since It 
will appear to be employers and society at large, rather 
than the schools, which have broken promises. 

Postmalcers, There are many scenarios involving 
post-makers. The relative and absolute size of the 
post-maker group will grow, and this growth has po- 
tentially powerful consequences, not only for the sub- 
ject matter of this paper, but for the continued exist- 
ence 0/ the schools, their curricula,and their authority 
stmctures. 

Post-makers are already a dominant group among 
undergraduates at a few colleges and universities. As 
time passes, they will become the dominant group at 
others. The progression will probably run from the 
most elite private, and in a few cases; public colleges 
and universities, to the most academically prestigious 
state universities, to the state colleges, and finally to 
the two-year community colleges/ A similar progres- 
sion will mn through secondary schools, with post- 
makers becoming dominant In the student body of in- 
creasing numbers of private and suburban public high 
schools. While these developments set up the familiar 
conflict between the student on the one hand and the 
faculty, administration, parents and community on 
the other, the conflict Is complicated by two other 
possibilities. First, the growth of the post-maker 
group will mean that In some suburban school dis- 
tricts and private universities, the post-maker group 
may soon become dominant not only among students, 
but also among faculty, administration, and even par- 
ents. At the other extreme is the possibility that post- 
makers may come to see their life's purpose as being 
achieved wholly outside of and independently of the 
schools. 

Speculating on the consequences of these develop- 
ments Is hazardous. For one thing, our expression, 
"poit-m^ker," reveals that we only know whet the 
group is nott whit phase (t has passed, and rtot what 
it 1$; like "post^lndiistrlal," '^po$t<ap!tallst," "post- 
Chrlstlan,"'-ahd even "(>ostsecondary'*-(or like "n^n- 
whlte,'^ "non-poor," or "non-vlolem"). It Is a term re- 
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veallng more ignorance than undersUndir>g. To say 
that Increasing numbers of participants In the school 
system will demand that schools serve some purpose 
other than "making It" does not suggest what that 
purpose will be; it does not even suggest that there 
actually is an alternative purpose to be found. 

To assume that schools will turn to teaching people 
who want to learn for the sake of learning would be, 
we think, naive. A few people may accept such a 
purpose, but the majority will not. And such a state- 
ment does not provide a unique curriculum. What 
shall we learn, for the sake of learning It? 

Implied Poiiciei 

The policy proscriptions arising out of this analysis 
are more In tht nature of "don'ts" than "doV- This 
reflects a need to be sensitive to th^ dangers Inherent 
Sn the situation/ in spite of the difficultfes in fore- 
casting. 

(1) There ar0 dangers Inherent ha policy of forc- 
ing post-mkers to act out the maker role. 
This Is one current reaction; its results are 
disaffection and alienation. 

12) As post makers cast about for new fife pur 
poses, there are dangers in school authorities, 
following each student whim as If it were a 
new definition of the purpose of existence: 
Whileolder people may think they are Liberal 
or Modern if they side with students in every 
issue, actually this i* not very helpful to those 
who desperately need guidance, 

(3) If colleges, universities and secondary schools, 
whether public or private but partkularty 
public, are dominated by and essestiatty con- 
trolled by post n^akers, there is the danger 
that they willconne under far y eater critkism 
by newspaper editors, political figures, com- 
munity groups, and parents than is now the 



case. There Is much greater potential for 
mutual alienation and polarization in our 
scenario than even in the present polarized 
World/ The Independence of schools may be 
threatened by legislative bodies at all levels 
of government. It Is hard to Imagine passfng 
through the next decade without dismption, 
conflict and violence, arid with no loss of 
academic freedom. 

(4) There is the danger that as post-makers come 
to dominate more and more colleges arrd lo- 
cal school districts, and as the purposes of 
the schools change, making the schools more 
''relevant'' to post-makers /nay make them 
irrelevant to non-makers. Some of the chang- 
es proposed by school reformers, to make 
them more open^ free, and Interesting, derive 
f om the needs of post-makers and may con- 
flict with the needs of the disadvantaged. 

Concluding Commenti 

Our two concluding comments sound more like 
those of a fermon than of policy analysis. If that Is 
so, it Is because that is what seems called for. 

First, It is clearly Important to maintain a variety 
of types of educational experience, and it is equally 
important that attention b^ given to the standing and 
reputation of eoch type. A truly pluralistic school 
system, with tolerance as well as variety, is the type 
most likely to minimize disaffection and conflict. 

And second. It Is possible, in seeking new purposes 
for the schools, that (1| no alternative purpose can be 
found at all; or (2) no alternative purpose can be 
agreed upon; or (3) tbfe new^ agreed-upon purpose is 
one which the schools are Incapable of fulfilling. In 
all this, we should remember that It Is more Impoitant 
that post-makers find a purpose In life than that 
schools find a new reason for being. But there ought 
to be a connection. 
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Breaking the System: 

The Redistribution of Educational and Non*educational Goods 



by 

Thdmas P< Green 

Thomas F. Green-Oo Dlrector of th0 Center and Pro- 
fessor of Education at Syracuse University, he recent* 
iy had published a textbook on the philosophy of edu- 
cation, The Activities of Teaching. He Is currently ex* 
plorlng the concepts embodied In the phrase "equality 
of educational opportunity'* In order to more thor< 
oughty Inform research on educational policy options. 

It Is almost an axiom of American educational 
potlcy that we expect the expansion of post-secondary 
education to bring about a redistribution of certain 
other goods In life. U will not do so, and this paper 
explains why. 

Every ediicatlonal system Is a system for the dis- 
tribution of certain goods and benefits. Never mind 
for the moment/ what those goods and benefits are. 
We shall get to that soon enough. To say that every 
educational system must dlstritnite goods and benefits 
is simply a convenient way of saying that some will 
learn more than others; some will become more iktll- 
ful than others; some will develop better judgment 
than others, some will advance farther than others, 
and so forth. So what else Is news! The question is 
not whether such results will occur, but whether they 
can be made to occur In away that advances other 
goats of policy and promotes other socially desirable 
ends like Justice, economic well-being, and human 
development. 

It may be necessary and inevitable that the educa- 
tional system distribute educational goods and bene- 
fits, like knowledge, skills, and taste. But there is no 
necessity or Inevitability that the society distribute 
non educatlonal goods like jobs, status/ and Income, 
to accord with the distribution of educational goods 
and benefits. If we distinguish between educational 
and non-educational goods, then the strategic qu^ 
tlon for the society has to do with the linkage between 
these different kinds of life goods. The trauma of the 
issue is drametlcaljy sumrned up In the observation 
thsrWMf<5eM^ college does for yoa if 

you dio go, but What It doe* to you If you don't. 



The educational system must distribute its benefits 
in certain identifiable ways, to certain people, and for 
certain purposes. Thus the pattern of distribution 
generally Is related Immediately tc i1) how the system 
distributes Its benefits, (2) to whom it distributes 
them, (3) at what time, and (4) for what purposes. 
These issues, In the American scene are especially Im^ 
portent for the post-secondary sector. They relate 
directly to problems of (1) access, (2) quality, and 
(3) goals. It is possible to see wfiy and how this hap> 
pens from the following exercise. 

Imagine an educational system with just three fea- 
tures. 

(1) It is sequential. 

|2) There is a level that everyone completes. 
(3) Beyond that level, the system Is selective. 

Imagine, furthermore, that this educational system 
exists in a society strongly committed to the belief 
that education Is good, and more of it will be better, 
primarily because It Is a powerful Instrument In gain- 
ing access to the good things In life-Jobs, Income and 
so forth. I shall refer to this as the belief In educa- 
tional efficacy. 

These systemic characteristics are nearly satisfied 
in the American situation where the belief in the ef- 
fteacy of education Is an article of faith. That fact 
has enormous influence on the ways that we think 
about policies for post-secondary education. Consider 
these features of the system one by one* 

Our educational system Is sequential. That Is to 
say, It Is structured so that, on the'whole. In order to 
enter a particular level, one must have completed the 
preceding level. The presence of t^ts structural feature 
is one reason we tend to assume that educational op- 
portunity 1$ enlarged by encouraging mori and more 
people to go Oh to the hext level of thflfiti^/ that 
Is, by encouraging them to stay Irt sch(>ol fortger . 



The second of the three characteristics above is 
important iDecause In any educational system, if every- 
one completes a particular level of the system, then 
there can be no correlation betv/ee completing that 
level and any other social differem iS that may subse- 
quently arise In the society. There may remain signifi- 
cant advantages In completing that level In a certain 
wayj but there can be none in merely completing that 
level of the system. In the United States we are ai.h 
proaching this point of zero-correlation at the level of 
grade twelve. In a society where the purpose of at- 
taining higher and higher levels of education is the 
presumed advantage it gives In securing jobs, income 
and other goods of life, then when everyone com- 
pletes high-school, for example, the relative advantages 
reduce to zero. If the belief In the efficacy of educa- 
tion Is to be preserved, there must occur pressures to 
expand the system above the high-school. The point 
of this principle can be given a poignant rendering. 
The reason we have a drop out problem in this coun- 
try Is not because there are lots of drop outs, but be- 
cause there are not lots of them. In a society where 
there are lots of drop-outs, being one is no problem. 
But as the society approaches the point of zero-corre- 
lation at grade twelve/ it ts not simply belief in the 
efficacy of education that Is threatened/ As that point 
Is approached it will necessarily become more of an 
individual disaster not to complete grade twelve, but 
by the same token ft will become less of a benefit to 
complete It. Completing grade twelve Is transformed 
from a beneficial choice to a necessity. Clearly two 
assumptions are strong in this process-the assump- 
tion of the efficacy of education, and the assumption 
that the system must be sequential 

Consider the third component in this imaginary 
system. In saying that the system Is selective beyond 
grade twelve, I mean to suggest not simply that some 
go on and some do not or that some choose to go on 
and some choose not to. I mean that among those 
that choose to go on some are chosen, and some are 
not. The mission of the comprehensive high school 
was to eventually include everyone. It was, in prin- 
ciple, an Inclusive mission. Until recently/ however, it 
had not been the mission of the post-secondary sys- 
tem to include everyone/ Colleges typically have ad- 
missions offices; hffl^ schools typically do not. There 
are exceptiojis to both. But In general the American 
iysteW^^^^^^ that point where we 

are approac^lrvg 2er^6rrelatIon. 

When Vi^ add to these considerations one additional 



generalization, the distributive problems of post-sec- 
ondary education come Into view. It simply tsafact 
that no society In the world has been able to expand 
its educational enterprise to include participation of 
the lower class in proportion to their numbers until 
the system is first saturated by the upper and middle 
classes/ In short, there is a definable law that governs 
the sequence in which people will benefit from any 
expansion of the system. There will be a group of last 
entry as the system approaches one-hundred per cent 
participation at some level, and that group of last 
entry will be from the lower socio economic strata of 
society. 

This fact has Interesting Implications. The motive 
for members of the group of last entry to finish at 
grade twelve will probably be to gain the same bene- 
fits from the system as others have gained. Given the 
belief in the efficacy of education and given the Se- 
quential nature of the system, the pressure will be to 
go farther in the system. Thus, as the group of last 
entry approaches their target, the target will move. 
This phenomenon will be associated with race only in 
a society where nr>embership in the group of last entry 
is associated with race. It is a phenomenon clearly re- 
sulting from the sequential structure of the system to- 
gether with a belief that non-educational goods are 
distributed on the basis of educational goods and ben- 
efits. 

The implications of this state of affairs are too nu- 
merous to discuss briefly. But some can be mentioned. 
First of all, such a system as I have described has no 
clearly defined Inherent limits on its growth. In a 
society that believes In the value of education and that 
more of it will be better, the natural tendency will be 
to make the system expand to ever higher and higher 
levels. In fact, it can expand in any or all of five 
ways-(l) In response to changes in the composition 
of the population, (2) by extending the system up- 
ward, (3) or downward, (4) by expanding outward to 
take In more and more activities heretofore conducted 
outside the system, or (5) by Intensification of effort 
within the system (to accomplish more in the same 
time or the same in less time). Three of these modes 
of growth will result In leading people to spend more 
of their lives In the educational system. None of them 
will lead to fundamental change In the structure of 
the system. 

We are reaching the point at which growth at the 
top can occur only ih the post-secondary sector/But 
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policies aimed simpty at expanding the systenr> are im- 
poverished tn their conception. They offer ah un- 
changing answer to the question as to how the system 
distributes its benefits to whom at what time, and for 
what purpose. It does so by schools, school attend- 
ance and school programs to certain age groupings for 
the purpose of moreequltably distributing life chances. 
That fs the same old story all over again. 

But cfearly there are limits beyond which it Is no 
longer socially benefictal/or, more Importantly, edu- 
cationally valuable, to encourage people to stay in 
school for a longer and longer sequence of years. We 
must recognize two points. As schooling becomes uni- 
versal, that Is prima facia evidence that the opportun- 
ity to go to school Is universalized. But it Is also prima 
facia evidence that the necessity of schooling has been 
universalized. In other words, the attainment of uni- 
versal post-secondary schooling appears to represent a 
goal of maximizing the choice for education beyond 
the high school But in fact, such a target may only 
represent the elimination of any choice. Schooling, 
under such circumstances becomes a necessity, not a 
choice. 

But secondly, we must ask whether there are any 
conditions under which It would be socially beneficial 
Or educationally valuable for people to spend half their 
lives In schools. One-third? Three quarters? There Is 
a limit at some point, a limit to what Is educationally 
valuable to do. Does the mere extension of the system 
Into the post-secondary sector cross that point? People 
will answer the question In different ways. But un- 
critical adoption of growth policies for the system will 
answer this question without having asked it. The 
question Is especially poignant at a time when youth 
are n>aturlng earlier, and when it is Increasingly ac- 
knowledged that interruptions In the sequence of 
schooling are often educationally more valuable than 
adherence to the sequentiai structure of the system 
itself. For example, it Is not Implausible to conjecture 
that there are enormous numbers of talented youth 
who might benefit more educationally by leaving the 
system before completing high school and returning 
later at a point beyond high school. Uncritical adop- 
tion of growth policies for post-secondary education 
not only will fail to confront these Issues, but will 
merely defer the point at which further upward growth 
will folr^e th# »ma issues to emerge at a somewhat 
htghe> le^el. ThOi, Such targets for policy do not, by 
themselves, confront the questions as to how, to 
whcfmrw what time, and for what social and educa- 



tional purposes the system will distribute its benefits. 
They do not examine the question as to how educa- 
tional and non-educational goods shall be linked In 
their distribution. 

The strategic policy questions have to do not with 
how to extend the system into the post-secondary sec- 
tor, but with how to alter the structure of the system 
itself and therefore change its pattern of growth. For 
these purposes, the sensitive points to attack are the 
assumptions that the system should be sequential and 
the assumption that It should be selective beyond 
grade twelve. The pattern of selectivity Is and will 
continue to be the point of first attack. But ulti- 
mately what must be changed Is the assumption that 
the system will distribute Itsbenefits within a certain 
sequence of years. 

Consider the effects of the following set of policy 
proposals. We need to move toward a national policy 
that provides for each individual a litlgous claim to 
fifteen years of education at public expense. But this 
Intention should be framed with no assumption that 
those years will be spent consecutively In formal 
schools, nor should there be any but the most general 
restrtetions at the upper levels as to what the content 
should be or whether It occurs In core or peripheral 
Institutions. If a man reaches fifty and has claimed 
only twelve years, he should be entitled to three more. 
If a child chooses to leave school for several years at 
grade ten, and can enter again at grade thirteen, then 
he should be entitled to five more. Such a direction 
of change should be accompanied by lowering the 
school-leaving age to fourteen, and subsequently with 
the removal of compulsory education laws from grade 
one progressively .up. 

The consequences of such measures would prob- 
ably Include the following. First, the social demand 
for education, expressed as a demand for formal 
schooling in an established sequence of years, wouW 
tend to decline. The opportunity for education might 
once again become a choice to be exercised rather 
than a necessity to be undertaken. Secondly, the 
forms in which education takes placa might bagreatly 
expanded. We might move more rapidly In the direc- 
tion of en educating system rather than the mo^d lim- 
ited notion of a system of schools and colleges, third- 
ly, th# attainment of education would tend to be dis- 
tributed not ovef longer ahd longer consecutive per- 
iods In the life of thb f ndlvldual/but ovef shorter spans 
of time In the antire life cycle of an Indh^ldual. This, 



in turn, would facitltate the hurndn demand to be able 
tochdnse directions tn the course of e single life. Such 
a set ot policy measures would tend to break the se- 
quential structure of the system and transcend the 
selective assumptions of the post-secondary sector. 



But nK>re important, it would hopefully tend to render 
advanced education once more an opportunity to be 
chosen for the development of human beings rather 
than a social necessity to be born In order to gain ac- 
cess to non-educational goods. 



New Policy Directions for Post-secondary Education 



by 

Warren L. Ziegler 



Warm L . Zlegler^Co-Dimtor of the Center, regular 
readers of Notesare already familiar with him through 
Ms three-part essay published In the ftrst three Issues 
of the magazine. Primarily concerned with the process 
of potky making and Implementation, he is currency 
gathering together his notes and writings In preparation 
for bringing them together Into a book, Ziegler Is also 
Adjunct Professor of Adult Education at Syracuse 
University. 

Federal policy for higher education critically needs 
tobetransformedintoa new policy for post-secondary 
education, about which there Is too little darity, less 
agreement, and no policy. Since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, policies for higher education have pro- 
moted a thrust towards mass education beyond high 
school for an addit|onal-and sequential-two to four 
years of schooling In colleges and universities. Bur- 
geoning state systems of public higher education and 
the rapid expansion of community colleges during the 
60"$ are major features of this thrust. These policies 
have directly encouraged the application of the cen- 
tral features of the K-12 formal system of schooling 
to this system of mass higher education/ at the very 
moment In history when these features are under ser^ 
lous criticism and when the goals and 6utcomes of 
schooling are under serious dispute. 

In effect federol and state policies towards higher 
education havt yet to take cognisance <^f crucial and 
|lgnlflc#rtt shlffi undrv^ t"^ rti«rtlngs of 

high^^ Education. One malof dim 1^^^^^^^ the ctomaln 
jf |(rfucatlon beyorkJ high school -that (s, the totality 
otjp^fv^uW^^^^^ behavior which Is educe- 



tional, Stanley Moses' essay directly addresses this 
shift by redefining the boundaries of the domain to 
encompass the educational behavior of a "learning 
force." 

But other dianges, equally significant, are also oc- 
curring. These changes Involve redefinition of the ob- 
/actives or goals of this education beyond high school. 
They also involve changes in the societal a>/)fext of 
values, beliefs, social structure and economic organi- 
sation within which this education Is imbedded. A 
transformation of policy can emerge only If these 
shifts in domain; objectives/ and context are widely 
understood by both the formal, policy-making appa- 
ratus and the policy constituents. That understanding 
does not now exist. 

What is post-secondary education? The policy Is 
confused over this question. Confusion and, Increas- 
ingly, disagreement prevail about what education be- 
yond high school is for and who it is for-that is, about 
the grand question of purposes and goals. This con- 
fusion and disagreement translates Into operational 
Issues of when, where, and how this education Is to 
take place. Most public policy debate locates these 
Issues In the arena of high&r education. This set of es- 
says on Post-Secondary Education: Wherry Do We Oo 
From Here? seeks to shift the focus of that debate by 
utilizing the phrase poft-^/>G^ education. 
term may be unsatisfdctory/for like the now pow 
phrase "post-liialfl^t iociety/' frtSJJ ui |ftt^^^ 
vw tf| Wdvfi^^ oni ttageF^ubit^^^^ 
t6ry; but does not tell us what stage we may be rhov* 
Ing Into. 
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The task which confronts federal policy formula- 
tion for post-secondary education is therefore Indeed 
difficult. Policy makers are confronted with many 
recommendatlons-from foundations, research organi- 
zations, professional association^ academicians, stu- 
dents, and tobbies-about how lo remedy a rapidly 
deteriorating situation In hiyher education. If the 
drift of these recommendations, which represent artic- 
ulated public opinion, were clear, federal policy could 
provide legitimacy to these directions by ranking them 
among the educational priorities of the nation. But 
that drift does not yet clearly emerge. An examina- 
tion of the behaviors of students and other learners in 
the adult population, the behaviors of employing In- 
stitutions, and the behaviors of educaiinq institutions 
presents a confusing picture. The social tiieaning of 
these behaviors are subject to widely varied Interpre- 
tations/which parallel the shifting sands of a frag- 
menting consensus about the purposes of education 
and the efficacy of existing institutions. This situa- 
tion Is hardly amenable to the formulation of tradir 
tional subsidy policies. 

There Is another reason which makes the task of 
formulating policy for pdst-secoridary education diffi- 
cult. In this domain and context, the major instru- 
ment oS federal policy-and to a large extent state 
policy--ls no longer appropriate. The instrument needs 
redefinition just ds the domain, objectives, and con* 
text of federal policy need redefinition. 

Federal poNcy for education, from pre school to 
post-secondary, relies mainly on one lever: the ex- 
penditure of public funds. Public funds are collected 
through a variety of taxes according to one complex 
set of distributive criteria about who should bear the 
burden; they are dispersed back to the public through 
another set of complex distributive criteria about who 
should benefit* Money tniys goods and services, of 
which the most Important educational benefits are the 
time to teach and learn, the space to teach and learn, 
and the content of teaching and learning. But tradi- 
tional notions about the times, spaces and contents for 
teaching and learning are undergoing rapid transition. 
The recipientsof public funds nf> longer agree on them, 
which means they no longer agree on the educational 
benefits afforded by the goods and services available. 

Consider the wide-ranging characteristics of time, 
space, and content contained, expiicltly or Implicitly, 
In the array of alternatives currently bandied &bout in 
the^lemerging domain of post-secondary education. 



Which is federal policy to promote: universal higher 
education; a guaranteed ripht to X years of formal 
schooling Irrespective of when taken; Institutional aid 
to maintain a cadre of private institutions of high re- 
pute; new kinds of technical education beyond high 
school paralleling the academic line of a liberal bacca- 
laureate; external credit; the open university; the uni- 
versity without walls; non-categorical aid to states or 
other political jurisdictions; an electronic college of 
the air; a mandatory separation of employabitity from 
educational credentials; a new institutional and pro- 
gram emphasis to enable millions of adults to become 
functionally literate according to the needs of a com- 
plex, modern, changing society; or some mix of all 
these and more? 

Fe^e >u . olicy establishes the criteria which deter* 
mine ^he r^change of taxes for benefits in education 
and other sectors. Federal policy Is the explication 
of criteria for the allocation of subsidies. These cri- 
teria represent what and who public policy considers 
education good for. These criteria define the educa- 
tional circumstances within which private judgment 
and preference come Into play. In the history of high- 
er education, private judgments were heavily con- 
strained by severe limitations on the financial and so- 
cial capacity to exercise preferences, as Laurence De 
Witt's provocative essay clearly reminds us. In the 
promotion of mass higher education, federal policy 
has utilized the leverage of financial subsidy todimln- 
1^ only certain specific constraints to individual pref- 
erences. As these constraints fn fact begin to diminfsh 
-constraints primarily of race, socio-economic class 
and geography-other constraints to the exercise of 
private Judgment and preference have emerged. 



One primary constraint Is the social power of the 
Institutional set called credentials, certification, and 
accreditation. These are crucial features of the core 
system of schools and colleges. As Michael Marlen ex- 
plains, in an emerging ''knowledge" society of complex 
specialization and division of labor, educational cre- 
dentials have become the major common criteria for 
certifying the social usefulness, employability, and 
worth of an individual. Accreditation Is almost uni- 
versally accepted by public policy as the criterion for 
certifying the social usefulness, employabllity; and 
worth of an Individual/ Accreditation Is almost uni- 
versally accepted by public policy as the criterion for 
defining where knowledge resides/and allocating con- 
trol of its discovery and dispersal. 



A secoRci rrlmary constraint to the exercise of pri* 
vate {udgment arKi preference Is the ma$$lve re-emer- 
9ence of the creed of egelltarlanlsni In society which 
has moved with astonishing and self -defeating rapidity 
from an understanding of equality as meaning access 
or opportunity to an understanding of equality mean* 
Ing condition and achievement. Thomas Green's essay 
speaks eloquently to the tremendously difficult prob- 
lem of rupturing the ties between ficfucatlonsf and non- 
educational benefits produced by this shift from a 
notion of opportunity to a notion of achievement. 

The central question for policy Is what and who 
post-secondary education is for-a question of pur- 
poses. 8ut this question requires one or more ways to 
get an answer. The shifts of context^ domain^ and 
objectives of post-secondary education make it very 
difficult for the traditional instrument of federal sub- 
sidy to enable society to gain clarity about this cen- 
tral question. Note that federal policy has not yet 
found a way of dispersing public funds without cir- 
cumscribing their use by setting forth rules, mandates 
or guidelines. That is, the lever of money-to extend 
the analogy-requires a fulcrum and equivalent coun- 
ter welghts at both ends of the lever. The counter- 
weights. In our society, are a presumed agreement be- 
tween policy-makers and policy constituents about 
the ways post-secondary education, of whatever form 
.and kind, is good for society and good for the Indi* 
vidudls and institutions whose educfitlonal activity Is 
post-secondary. The fulcrum Is the point at v^Ich 
these counter- weights balance, where the users of pub- 
He funds^ be they students, institutions or Jntetvening 
agencies like banks and state education agencies, strike 
a bargain with the dispensers of funds, like legislative 
and executive governing agencies virfifch Interpret the 
social good or public Interest. What Is the bargain? 
The users will engage In formal behaviors (which may 
have little to do.with the direct processes of learning) 
called for by the rules, mandates, and guidelines, In 
e>:change for money which they judge necessary to 
serve their own educational purposes and interests. 
These purposes and Interests result In preferential 
choices among the alternatlvas to which the policy 
rules, mandates, and guidelines subscribe. 

But the consensus about these purposes and In- 
teresu is eroding, which Is another way of saying that 
public policy must multiply the number of viable 
atternath/es. How rapidly that erosion Is taking place 
requires mord empirical research. How rdpid It will 
become. In the decade of the Seventies, requires a 



sophisticated, complex set of forecasts which are only 
now being undertaken by various outlook agencies of 
which the Educational Policy Research Center at Syra- 
cuse Is one. It seems clear to me, however, that the 
longer-term policy issue about the future directions 
of post-secondary education is not one of money and 
cost, As James Byrnes points out, we probably can 
afford whatever quantity of education after high 
school we want. But what we may choose to want In 
quantitative terms cannot be resolved unless and un- 
til we all t}ecome much clearer about what goals are 
to be served-a qualitative question about which there 
is Increasing disagreement. 

It is at least suggestive that two most sensitive In- 
dicators of consensus erosion are rising. One Is the 
conservative posture of state legislatures about their 
continuing to Increase the allocation of public funds 
at their disposal to higher public education vis-i-vis 
alternative uses. The other is the mounting level of 
efforts by users, clients, associations, R&D outfits, ed- 
* ucatlonal Institutions and for-profit enterprises to ex- 
plore alternative ways to do something called post-sec- 
ondary education. 

The first indicates a beginning erosion in the tradi* 
tional belief that a college education is always good if 
you can get it. The first step In that erosion Is to ask 
for what and for whom Is It good? It Is true that lit- 
erally millions of young people from ethnic, socio- 
economic and regional groups previously denied access 
have taken advantage of higher educational opportuni- 
ties since the enactment of the O.K Bill, N.O.E.A. and 
the Higher Education Facilities Act. It is also true that 
perhaps scores of thousands of post-makers are behav- 
ing as if they are no longer clear as to what ft Is good 
for. Date Tusslng's essay sets forth the danger for 
federal policy to assume that campus disaffection is a 
uniform phenomenon, easily understood and readily 
; ameliorated either by the Infusion or denial of pub!lc 
funds to higher education* 

It Is difficult to forecast when an increase In the 
number of post-makers In proportion to makers 
comes a critical enough mass to effect a substantial 
change In the social meaning of edutitlon. The signif- 
icance of the concept of the post-maker 1$ that changes 
In life-style and llfe-valuas emong some students are 
closely linked with noore pervasive transforrtiatlom 
under way In economic organlMtlon, occupational 
structures, and the traditional notion of economic 
mansocentral toanfndustriallztngsoclety/ As Tussing 
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points oot, post-makers appear to be searching for 
social priorities and alternative self-definitions which 
are not satisfied by the still widely d<xepted adult 
goaisofeconomic security and social status. Although 
many adults, as parents or policy-makers, may find 
the behavior disrupting and therefore upsetting, It can 
also be considered questlve. It may represent the 
ffrst-but not the last-serious challenge to the core 
system of higher education. That system has been in- 
extricably bound up with the allocation of those non- 
educational goods and services which distinguished 
the upper strata of society from the lower. It has been 
systemically linked with the development of special 
skills needed to manage a complex Industrial society 
and produce the science and technology which sup- 
ports the manufacture and consumption of commodi* 
ties, the chief business of that society. 

if parsimonious state legislatures, sensitive to the 
taxpayers' mood, are an Indicator of an erosion of 
agreement about what and for whom a college educa- 
tion is good, the second Indicator-an increasing postu- 
latlon of alternatives-suggests the mounting erosion 
of consensus about how, when,andWhere th Is educa- 
tion is to take place. 

This erosion-symptomatic of rapid social change 
on other fronts^-poses the problem for federal policy 
of the appropriateness of its chief policy instrument. 
The fulcrum, which balances the point of exchange 
between the dispensing of public funds and their utili- 
zation by individual students and institutions accord- 
ing to federal rules, mandates, and guidelines, is dis- 
appearing. To put it another way, there are now many 
fulcrum points, each of wtitch must represent a bar- 
gain between users and dispensers. Levers which bal- 
ance the public good against the private claim cannot 
do their job if there are too many f ulcrums. The single 
fulcrum point, which has been the place of the higher 
education in society. Is no longer secure In an emerg- 
ing post-industrial age. It is a serious question as to 
whether traditional subsidy fc rms of public expendi- 
ture budgets, controlled by federal u\6 state legisla- 
tures and administrations, can resecure that place. But 
Byrnes' recommendation of a ^ift in federal support 
towards a higher proportion of "student'* aid vIs-A^vts 
institutional aid makes sense only if policy Is prepared 
to visibly relax constraining definitions of who Is a 
student, and where, when and how he may undertake 
his continuing education. 

Two consequences emerge from this line of think- 



ing* The first, set {^rth In these essays, is that federal 
policy still employs a mythology of higher education 
which has less and less to do with the emerging reali- 
ties of post-secondary education. The domain has 
changed. It Is being redefined; It takes a variety of 
institutional forms vA\\ch t>egln to break the conven- 
tional constraints of time, place, and content. Its 
structural linkages with the K-12 school systefn shift, 
as do Its interfaces with occupational structure and 
employment practices, with social structure and with 
the system of distribiition of life-chances and life- 
values. One point, ho'.vever, is clear. No federal policy 
should be discussed, recommended/enacted or Imple- 
mented unless we attempt to fit the policy within an 
explicit perception of this domain. 

This first imr^icatlon carries with It only trouble 
for policy-makers, for they have little history to fall 
back on to offer even vague guidelines about this phe- 
nomenon of post-secondary education. Like the soci- 
ety into which it Is interwoven, education Is under* 
going changes for which there appear to be no historic 
cat precedents. In this context^ what is the function 
of the policy-maker, habituat«Ki to rely on a presumed 
consensus which not only ameliorates among factional 
interests, but also connects the future-the domain of 
potlcy-wlth the past-the domain of experience and 
knowledge? 

The ambiguity of the first cocisequence leads ut to 
explicate the second. The pr^ >^ of policy formula^ 
tion for post-secondary education is now In need of 
strenuous redefinition. That redefinition means, mln^ 
mally, M)stentlon from conventional policies dealing 
with this phenomenon. When consensus erodes, when 
exi>erts disagree, when clients and users exhtt>it peri- 
patetic behavior, when Interest groups factk>n{^ize, 
and when money Is scarce, what Is not needed are 
policies to ameliorate differences and promote a facile 
consensus; tfte neea Is for unconventioruf pofhles to 
fyromote Invention. 

I make this distinction. Public policy, at any level 
of aggregation, has generally attempted to bring the 
future, usually short-term, under control. It thus re^ 
lies upon extrapotations from the past into the future 
of the ways men are expected to behave In stipulated 
situations. Policy, then, stipulates th^ situations, or 
certain of their crucial elements, on the assumption 
that Individuals and Institutions will behave as ex- 
pected. If one conclusion is clear from these essays, 
It Is that expectations about future human and Instt- 



tutional behavior in this domain can no longer bd re- 
lied upon as a reliable basis for public policy, for such 
policy assumes the predictability of consequences, 
^ich is e very tenuous assumption in ^isday and age. 

For what course of action will private Institutions 
of higher education opt at the moment when financial 
failure appears unavoklabte? How wilt burgeoning, 
massive stAte systems of higher education behave If 
their place in the sun Is shadowed over by the claims 
of badgered taxpayers for alternative uses of public 
funds? What will youngsters d> who discover that 
there is no longer a simple, direct and predictable 
ratio between number of years of schooling and life^ 
time earnings? What v^ll groups of last entry do who 
discover that their newly won access to the historic 
leverage of higher education his moved the target of 
equality of condition (status, jobs, income), the "non* 
educational benefits/' once mof'e beyond their I'each? 
for what will education prepare its clients when the 
Icnowledge becomes public that the complex impacts 
of technological and macro-economic factors upon 
occupational structures and sequences deprive man- 
power forecasts of the small degree of redablllty they 
formerly possessed? How will professors and teachers 
*ds well as specialists In other sectors-behave as ex* 
periments with para-prof esslonals demonstrate the am* 
bfguity of credentials as a certlftcation of competence 
and guarantee of its monopoly. Are we prepared to 
continue to Incur or pay off bonded Indebtedness to 
construct dormitories and other physical facilities as 
we explore theuse of electronic communications tech* 
nology to instruct In those areas appropriate to its 
special pedagogy? 

These questions about the future iterate only the 
most obvious, by now banal, issues we confront If 
policies for this area are based upon naive expecte- 
tlons. But what then Is the task of federal policy for 
post-secondary education? 

It is not to attempt to control the future. It /sto 
discover and support the richest variety of inventh/e 
behavior in post-secondary education of which we are 
capable* We cennot know how much this will be, or 
where it will take us; but post-secondary dlenU are 
begfnnlhg exhibit an inventive posture, both Inside 
e^ outilde of colleger and universities, by grasping 
for leernlrtg opportunities within a much larger do- 
main of Institution, program, and ej<perlence then fed- 



era! policies attend to. 

Federal policy ^outd aim at freeing up this inven- 
tive behavior, whatever Its institutional or non-Insti- 
tutional locus, whatever its time, ^ace and content, 
whether within or without the tradlttonal core systems 
of formal instruction. The varieties this inventive be- 
havior may take defy policy control about education-* 
though surely not at>out ot/rer matters. Federal policy 
may-and surely shouid-deftne criteria of accounta- 
bility for the expenditure and use of public funds. 
That Is an Issue of governance, more than of educa- 
tion. It must surely guarantee and promote equal ac- 
cess to inventive behavior in education. That is an Is- 
sue of civil rights, more than of education. 

What I am saying is that we must Institute a policy 
process which does not seek to colonize the future of 
post-secondary education by simplistic extrapolations 
from the past about the soclaf nmnfngs o1 educe- 
tion-who and what It is for, how, when and where it 
will be undertaken. This new process-a policy proc- 
ess--ls about learning. We must all tearn from that 
process what it is we variously wish education to pro- 
duce for the bulk of our citizenry who are beyond the 
traditional years of high school. To learn \^vhatwe 
seek means ti>at federal policy must learn to expand 
beyond the traditional set of rules, n^andates, and 
guidelines which have limited policy to supporting 
higher education as the sole repository of education 
beyond high school, /f the rim Is to promote Inven- 
tion in Institutional forms, cunrlcular content, peda- 
gogical technique, and the spaces, times, and contents 
for learning, then federal poltey must move quickly to 
deny to any system of institutions a monopoly over 
the future directions of post-secondary education. 

I n short, federal policy in this area now has a unique 
pedagogical task; to develop the opportunities for the 
cittienry to instruct Itself as to how best to re-estab- 
lish an understanding about the purposes of post-sec- 
ondary education. Consensus m^y r^^erge. that is 
a forecast to be made and defended by those much 
closer then I to knowing tfva cydes of history. 8ut 
first it will fragment and explode into a ya$t array of 
alternatives. I believe It Is the central task 6f federal 
policy In this area to promote (1) opportunities for 
Inventing alternath^e futures f6r piott-secondary educe- 
tlon and (2) opportonltlet for leamliig from the corv 
sequences of those inventkms. 
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